awareness of the beauty of flowers when, with inexpressible pride, I took a fuchsia to a harvest festival celebration. I thought this potted plant the loveliest thing I had ever-seen. But my days were darkened by the irreverent mockery of my fellow collegians. They were in the habit of forming a circle round me and chanting "Goosey, goosey Gander," until I obliged them by bursting into tears, which happened with deplorable frequency. Then they changed the chant to "Cry-baby Harding."
It was some time before I discovered that the way to end this misery was to make a fierce rush at the ring-leader without any seriously belligerent intent. This almost invariably sent all my tormentors flying and earned me an undeserved reputation of being tough. It was not necessary to strike anybody at this kindergarten stage.
Brother Stanley and I were not allowed to rake the streets with the local arabs. Once I escaped Mother's vigilance and went on a long forage collecting match-sticks. I assembled my hoard on the outside window-sill and was counting them out, miser fashion, when Mother, with a horrified shriek, swooped clown and confiscated the lot.
About this time sister Evelyn grew friendly with Daisy Lansbury, daughter of the famous George. The Lansbury family, almost as numerous us our own, lived in St. Stephen's Road, How, next: to a saw-mill and veneer works which I understand, was owned by Mr. Lansbury's father-in-law. Friendship between the two families waxed and flourished. Daisy and Evelyn used to organise pram-pushing expeditions in Victoria. Park, the younger Lansbury children Connie, Violet and Krie being about, the same a^es as Stanley and I.
The Lansburys seemed altogether more affluent than us. Their house was bigger and they held parties which frightened me to death hut. nevertheless impressed me greatly with their apparent wealth and influence. Above all, they had a pianola and I was permitted to pedal away at it, imagining myself a Paderewski, to heart's content.
Daisy, fresh-eomplexioned and lovely, was a vision of delight to my young eyes. Hut. Papa, though a good-natured and tolerant man, was by no means so delighted.